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The Production of Extracted Honey. 
BY CHAS. DADANT,. 


Before proceeding to give our views on the methods of 
putting up extracted honey, and the care to be given to this 
product, I wish to say a few words concerning a remark 
made by one of the contributors of the American Bee Journal 
a few weeks ago. This gentleman says that it is a mistake to 
advise bee-keepers to use several supers on top of each other, 
and that it is better to extract the honey as fast as it is harv- 
ested. Our reasons for using several supers on the hives are 
two-fold. First, itis next to impossible to extract from the 
only super that is on a hive, during a big flow of honey, with- 
out harvesting a large amount of unripe honey which has just 
been gathered, at the same time with the ripe honey. On the 
other hand, the reader must bearin mind that we are giving 
our own methods, and that in our practice, with four or five 
apiaries, we find it inconvenient to extract any of the honey 
while the crop lasts, as the bee-keeper must attend to several 
apiaries, and cannot afford to spend two or three days in suc- 
cession in any one of them at that time. 

As for the danger of losing the combs, from moths, dur- 
ing a bad season, we are not at all afraid of this. Whenever 
we have lost combs, it has been the neglect of some one to 
keep the screens of the honey-house windows well closed. 
Moths cannot live over winter in a honey-house where no fire 
is kept, in this climate, and the moths would have to be 
brought from the outside. Ina well-conducted honey-house, 
where old combs from colonies that have died late in the 
Spring are either rendered up in wax or sulphured, or used for 
new swarms, there is no danger of moths. We have now had 
three bad honey seasons in succession, and we have a number 
of surplus cases with the combs in them that have not been 
out of the honey-house in all that time, and yet they are as 
perfect as when taken off the hives. 

The different grades of honey which are harvested during 
the spring crop cannot usually be kept separate, as they are 
generally harvested at the same time. Basswood and clover 
£0 well together, and a slight tinge of basswood rather makes 
clover honey more pleasant. Basswood honey alone is too 
Strong, and a poor product to sell. Honey-dew is very objec- 
Uonable, whether  y itself or mixed with other grades, but we 
have yet to find a method of compelling the bees to harvest it 
Separately. As a matter of course, we do not leave the honey 
from the spring crop on the hives, butextract it as soon as the 
first honey season is over. In some localities, further north 
than ours, the two crops, spring and summer, almost run to- 








gether, but there are always a few days of suspension, when 
the first crop may be removed from the hives to make room 
for the yellow honey of fall blossoms. 

After the extracting is over, the first thing that requires 
attention is the capping can. We usually leave the cappings 
in it, for a week or two. If more than one canful have been 
taken, they are kept in a barrel with one head taken out, and 
after the last batch has been well drained, those in the barrel 
may be drained again, until they are nearly dry. After this 
we wash these cappings in hot water, to remove the last par- 
ticles of honey that may remain. It is a mistake to render 
up the capping into wax without first washing them, as the 
honey is lost, and this is very useful to make vinegar or wine, 
metheglin or mead. If neither vinegar nor wine is wanted, 
they may be kept until cider-making time, and then washed, 
and the water may be added to the cider with profit. To 
make a fair article of either cider or vinegar, an egg should 
float at the top, part of the egg, about the size of a nickel, 
showing above the water. 

The water in which we wash the cappings is heated about 
140°, or nearly to the melting point of beeswax. We stir 
them in it, and afterwards dip them out and press them in a 
small press. They may afterwards be rendered into beeswax 
according to methods described elsewhere. The water which 
remains seems turbid and dirty, but this is only apparent, for 
if the business is conduced with cleanliness, there is nothing 
in the water but honey, a little pollen and broken bits of wax. 
The wax is thrown off by the liquid during fermentation, and 
the other impurities are deposited at the bottom of the vinegar 
or the wine after fermentation has stopped. To induce fer- 
mentation in the sweetened water, any fruit-juice may be 
used that is at hand; neither does it take very much of it in 
warm weather. Blackterries, raspberries or grapes will give 
the liquid a nice red color. 

But we have stretched this subject rather longer than 
anticipated, and will have to leave the question of honey- 
packages for another time. Hamilton, Ill. 

wk 


What Dr. Miller Thinks. 

REMOVING QuEENS.—On page 406, Adrian Getaz says re- 
moving queens at the honey harvest has produced splendid 
results with thousands of colonies. Not with him, but with 
Elwood and others. It hasn’t worked well with me, and I 
think conditions here are much the same as in New York, 
the main harvest being over with clover. Perhaps the fault 
is mine, but I wish Bro. Elwood would tell usif he thinks as 
much of the plan as ever. 

Isn’t there something just a bit lame about the reasoning 
of Mr. Getaz? He counts a gain by rearing no brood for 19 
days, the honey harvest being over by the time the brood 
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would hatch. True, an egg laid to-day will not be a crawling 
bee for 21 days, and will not be a field-bee for 16 days more, 
but I suspect that at the end of 21 days, or as soon as it 
emerges from its cell, that it makes a difference in the field 
force. That will leave his reasoning good for 21 days, but 
the white honey harvest sometimes lasts more than twice that, 
and at the last end there will be a falling off of field-workers 
due to the removal of the queen. 


YouNG BEES FOR WINTERING.—If B. Taylor is correct in 
placing the blame for his losses last winter (see page 407), it 
may be well for us tostick a pin there, and feed when forage 
is so scarce as to stop brood-rearing in September. We know, 
I think, that there is a difference as to the length of time 
bees gather in different years, and we know that queens stop 
laying some years sooner than others. It seems reasonable 
that the two things should go together. Bro. Taylor’s view 
seems reasonable, and it’s worth while to watch the matter in 
the future. 


WINTERING ON LANGSTROTH FRAMES ON END.-—On page 
407, Thos. Thurlow reports success in wintering bees on 
Langstroth frames stood on end, and the same thing has been 
reported before, but subsequent silence makes it uncertain 
whether any one has continued the plan for many years. I 
think it was first mentioned as much as 10 or 15 years ago, 
perhaps much longer. Will those who tried the plan years 
ago tell us what they think of it now? Certainly there are 
some points about the plan that have a good look, but actual 
practice is what really tells. 

Have others found to be a fact what Mr. Thurlow empha- 
sizes, that bees will go through capped honey in winter to get 
to the top of the combs? If so, what will be the use of his 
alternating the frames as he proposes, ‘‘to try to keep the 
bees from going to the top and leaving honey below them ?” 


BEES AND STRAWBERRIES.—Bro. Abbott gets aid and com- 
fort on page 408, and if enough more such testimony comes 
in it will have to be admitted thatin some places bees work 
well on strawberries. But what kind of strawberries has Wm. 
C. Ashby, that working on them made the bees drive him out 
of the patch? If there is no mistake in that case, there may 
be a possibility of a re-trial in the first case of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union, in which Freeborn’s bees were charged with driv- 
ing sheep out of a field. 

Ed Jolley thinks some have failed to take Mr. Abbott as 
he meant, and I think they will also fail to take Bro. Jolley 
as he means, for he can hardly mean what he says, at least 
unless I am away behind the times as to the manners and cus- 
toms of strawberry plants. He givesit as a ‘* fact” that all 
varieties of strawberries produce both staminate and pistillate 
plants, and then he teaches that you can have a bed of either 
staminate or pistillate plants by properly selecting the run- 
ners, no matter what the variety. If Bro. Jolley means what 
I understand him to say, then it is possible to have a bed of 
Wilson or Jessie that shall produce nothing but pistillate 
blossoms. Did Bro. Jolley, or did any one else, ever see such 
a bed? Andif whatI understand him to say is true, then 
there is no variety for which it will be necessary to furnish 
staminate blossoms of another variety, and the universal 
teaching of fruit-growers in this respect is all wrong. = 

Bro. Jolley questions the use of staminate plants for the 
production of strawberries. Bro. J., can you raise a crop of 
Crescent strawberries with no staminate blossoms within a 
mile ? 


SwEET CLOVER.—Wm. C. Askby will either change his 
views about sweet clover if he observes more closely, or else 
it does not act the same in Utah as in Illinois. He says on 
page 408 that it must be cut for hay beforeit blooms, ‘‘ hence 
it would do your bees no good.” From the window where I 
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sit I look upon sweet clover that was cut when a good he 
and now it is high enough to cut again, and is just com; 
bloom, perhaps a week later than if it had never been cut. If 
cut now it will bloom still later. So far as the bees are con. 
cerned, I would always prefer to have it cut when at the - 
stage for hay, for then it willdo the bees more good atter 
white clover is gone. 
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BREEDING OUT THE SWARMING HABIT.—On page 419 i. 
asked the question whether it is possible, and whether 
desirable, to breed out the swarming habit. The man wh, 
tries to base an opinion upon the answers there given wij! find 
himself ina very mixed state of mind. The answers are 
necessarily short, and I should like very much if the writers 
would give us some reasons for believing the swarming habit 
can or cannot be bred out; also the reasons for thinking 
desirable or undesirable. A good-natured discussion there, 
might be interesting and profitable. 


THAT MicHiGAn LAw.—Walter Harmer writes me that he 
has it from a member of the legislature that a law was passed 
as I formerly stated (page 390), and adds, ‘‘ There must haye 
been gross carelessness somehow, mixed with ignorance. | 
guess.”’ I suspect the intelligence of Michigan will not allow 
that law to be unrepealed very long. Marengo, III. 

* 
Aes 
An Experience with the So-Called Honey-Devy, 


BY J. A. NASH. 


A few years ago several of the Western States, including 
Iowa, were favored (?) with a heavy flow of honey-dew—([ 
believe ‘‘ flow” to be, in this case, at least, the proper term 
I had seen the so-called honey-dew before this, but it was 
clearer, or else mixed with honey, as it was not so rank in 
flavor or dark in color. Never in a long experience with bees 
did I see anything to compare with thisin point of quantity 
or lack of quality, other than very poor quality. A basswood 
flow never stirred my apiary up as early in the morning, or 
kept bees out as late as did this alleged honey-dew. Hives 
were soon filled from top to bottom; there was little lost time 
except in the heat of the day, when the ‘‘dew” dried upa 
little. I say but little lost time—the time spent in gathering 
this ‘* bug-juice,” as some one facetiously termed it, was, how- 
ever, much worse than lost, as it was not fit to eat, and the 
bees did not winter well on it. I lost at least 34 of my apiary, 
after feeding quite a number of colonies from which the 
honey-dew had been extracted. 


Now I had always supposed that honey-dew was secreted 
by plant or bark lice. This could not nave been the case with 
the kind that came under my own observation. I do not think 
there were lice enough of any kind in Jasper county to have 
furnished the exudations that came on the leaves of the bick- 
ory trees in our own bee-range; nor did it fall from the skies 
as I took the trouble to cut off a hickory branch, wiped the 
honey-dew carefully from the leaves, examined it closely for 
lice (that I did not find), and put it awayin the shop. This 
was done in the evening. The next morning the tops of the 
leaves were again covered with spots of dew. I had previous 
to this ciimbed a tree that was at some distance from other 
timber on which the dew was very thick, and cut off the tof 
of it; the dew was just as thick on the leaves that were upper 
most as before, showing that it could not have been spurted 
from the bodies of lice—it was always on the tops of the 
leaves, never on the stems, as far as I could see, and oftet 
stood in drops. While riding through the woods in the early 
morning my coat was so daubed with this secretion that " 
was soiled, and my horse’s mane was quite sticky. Bee-bives 
that stood under hickory trees at the home apiary had te 
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covers spotted, where the wind blew the drops from the leaves 
ar extracted this stuff by the barrel, intending to feed it 
the next spring, and fed up as many colonies on sugar as I 
thought I could afford to. I would better have fed them all. 
The hives containing honey-dew had the fronts spotted with 
the excrement of the bees early in the winter. The colonies 
provided with stores of sealed sugar syrup were quiet and 
clean. My cellaris very dry and warm, andis a first-class 
winter repository. About the middle of March the weather 
became warm, the ground was dry, and I put the bees out for 
a flight. Many colonies were dead, others very weak, and all, 
except the sugar-fed colonies, filthy in the extreme. In the 
evening I put the bees all back that were living, and closed 
the cellar. I did not put out over a dozen of the colonies I 
had fed the fall before, as they seemed in perfect condition, 
and the work was hard, as there were many hives to handle. 


In the midst of all this ruin and loss I consoled myself 
with the assurance that the sugar would bring out a part of 
the apiary in good condition, but the ‘* Best laid plans of mice 
and men gang oft aglee.” The spring was late and cold, 
and when, in the latter part of April, I placed the bees on the 
summer stands, my ‘sugared’ colonies were but little better 
than the others. Were they not diseased by the foul air of 
the cellar filled with hives fairly rotten with diarrhea ? 


As to what this so-called honey-dew was, Ido not know. 
I believe it exuded from the leaves—how, or why, I leave it 
to our scientists to explain. In the winter it granulated, look- 
ing live a very poor grade of brown sugar, leaving several 
inches of a very dark liquid on the top. The granulated part 
was not as sweet as the other. There was no fall crop, con- 
sequently honey was scarce, and many %ee-keepers sold this 
stuff for what they could get. It retailed here in sections at 
10 and 15 cents per pound. It was not fit to eat, and I never 
sold a pound of it. In the spring my honey-dew soured, and 
I threw it away. It cost me several hundred dollars, but if it 
comes again J will know what to do with it—extract every 
drop and feed the bees. Monroe, Iowa. 
ate 
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The Kingbird or Bee-Martin. 
BY J. W. ROUSE. 


According to the report made in 1893, of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the claim is made that the kingbird, or bee- 
martin, as itis most commonly known, is not harmful to the 
bee-keeper. I take some exceptions to this claim. Accord- 
ing to the report, ‘‘ Among the 171 stomachs of the bee-martin 
examined, only 14, or less than one-twelfth of the entire num- 
ber, contained any traces of the honey-bee, while the total 
number of bees found was but 50; of these, 40 were positively 
identified as drones, and only 4 were unquestionably workers. 
The remains of the other 6 were so fragmentary as to render 
impossible anything beyond the determination of the species.” 


Since locating here, now nearly five years ago, I have 
been troubled with the bee-martin, and Iam sure it has been 
a source of considerable loss to me. To settle the matter for 
myself, I have watched these birds closely, and have seen 
them either fly, or sometimes sit, near where the bees are 
flying, and saw them by ruffling their crest on the head to at- 
tract the bees to them, when they would gobble them up. 
They seem to understand this method, or operation, perfectly, 
as Il have noticed them very frequently, and whenever they 
ruffle the crest, it eems to attract the attention of the bees, 
which attack the bee-martin, bat the bee looses her life almost 
every time. I do not believe this movement of the bird would 
attract the drones, but to make doubly sure that I had made 
no mistake, I have, after watching the bee-martin gobble up 
the honey-bee as described, shot the bird, and on opening the 


bird’s stomach and gizzard I would there find the remains of 
the honey-bee it had been eating. 

The claims of the Report referred to are that the bee- 
martins are a great insect-eater, but that they destroy a very 
large number of insects that are harmful to the agriculturist, 
and but few honey-bees, so that the good they do largely over- 
balances the value of the bees that they may destroy. I 
would perhaps be willing to abide the loss of what honey-bees 
they might get from me in consideration of their destroying 
other injurious insects, but for the fact that when the bee- 
martin is plentiful in queen-rearing time I notice that my loss 
of young queens is very much greater when taking their wed- 
ding flight than itis when I kill off the bee-martin in this 
vicinity. While I have never been able to detect them catch- 
ing a queen, or found any in dissecting the bird, Il am sure 
that they destroy them, for the reason that in rearing young 
queens when the bee-martin is around my loss is sometimes 
nearly 50 per cent., until I go gunning, after which my loss 
of young queens is very greatly reduced. 


As to their catching drones, that does not bother me any, 
but the size and rather sluggish flight of the queen makes 
them an especial target, and their rather slow motion makes 
them an easy prey forthe birds. if I was not rearing queens 
I would not pay much attention to them, unless they nested 
close to the apiary, as itis when they have anest of young 
ones that their depredations are so very pronounced. So if 
Mr. and Mrs. Bee-Martin choose to make their home in close 
proximity to my apiary, they do so at a very great risk of 
their lives. Mexico, Mo. 
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Killing the Bees Instead of Winterine. 
BY ED JOLLEY. 


As I read the article by John McArthur in reply to Mr. 
Bevins (page 297), I was led to wonder if the wheels of prog- 
ress had slipped a cog, and had the slip taken us back half a 
century, or whether some of the brethren were really that far 
behind the times. Has honey-producing degenerated so far 
that it is necessary to rob the hive of its winter stores and 
murder the inmates to make a living? If it has, it is time for 
all bee-keepers who have a conscience, to turn from their be- 
loved pursuit and take up something less trying. 


Fifty years have come and gore since the invention of the 
box-hive with top-storage drawers, that the apiarist might 
take his share of the bees’ well-earned stores without resort- 
ing to the sulphur-pit, which had heretofore prevailed. Since 
then invention after invention has been made in behalf of the 
bee. The manipulation of the bee has become a science. We 
can go to the hive at the close of the harvest, and we can take 
what we see fit—we can leave much or little—and too often 
it’s little. But here is one who goes a step further and takes 
all. 

In defense of his position he ridicules the attachment 
which every true bee-keeper must have for his bees. He ar- 
gues that no one has conscientious scruples against killing the 
cow that furnishes him with butter and milk. But that argu- 
ment is weak inthe back. The bee provides its own living, 
hunts its own pastures, gathers its own winter stores, and 
furnishes a surplus more than ample to pay for the hive and 
attention furnished by man; its carcass is of no use after it 
has been deprived of its life. On the other hand, the cow 
must be provided for from the time she is born upto the 
butcher’s block. She cannot more than pay for the feed and 
trouble of taking care of her, with butter and milk, and 
justly surrenders her body in beef to pay for the three years’ 
raising before she became a cow. The food derived from her 
body is a necessity for man’s subsistence. If the cow secured 
her own forage, gathered and filled her own stable with hay ; 











then if you killed her and threw her carcass away, that you 
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might sell her hay and thereby swell the weasel-skin, then 
you would have a a parallel case. 

Mr. McArthur says the main object of bee-keeping is to 
put dollars in our pockets. While I believe every bee-keeper 
desires to receive a just remuneration for time and money ex- 
pended, I hardly think the chief attraction is the greed for 
gold. For surely no other field gives more uncertain and 
varying returns than bee-keeping. Few, if any, of our fra- 
ternal friends who could not reap a richer harvest along other 
lines, with the same persistent energy and perseverance. The 
fascination of bee-keeping is not to be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. Dr. Miller said he never was happier in his life than 
last fall, notwithstanding his average per colony, according to 
the Progressive sleep-walker, was not more than % of an 
ounce! Now, if he had strangled his bees, a la McArthur, 
and had taken their winter stores, he might have had a snug 
fistful of dollars to put in his pocket; but the bee-keepers 
would never have had that happy expression from the Doctor. 


The genuine, enthusiastic bee-keeper has a strong at- 
tachment for his bees, be it due to over manipulation and fos- 
tering care in breeding up to strong colonies; if otherwise, 
the affection does exist, and I feel sure it will ever be strong 
enough to shield them from the strangling fumes of the sul- 
phur-pit. The combination of honest labor and economy, as 
we find it in the hive, is deserving of a more fitting reward. 


Franklin, Pa. 
xty 
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A Plea for Planting for Honey. 
BY R. 8S. RUSSELL. 


I have a few trees of what is known here as ‘sugar 
haugh,” and I admire them very much, both for their bloom 
and fine fruit. They bloom here about six days before poplar, 
and 10 days after all other fruit-bloom is gone, and the fruit 
ripens at the beginning of winter. They are wonderful bear- 
ers of wormless fruit of good quality. As they bloom in the 
midst of our greatest honey-dearth, they are greatly appre- 
ciated by the bees, and they swarm on them until you would 
think the flowers would be ruined. 

The tree resembles the white thorn somewhat, yet itis a 
much finer tree, with less thorns, and is evidently a stranger 
from the far north, as it is not plentiful, and of different 
character from any varieties I have ever seen. The fruit 
ripening so late in the season, I think it deserves a position 
with our greatest honey-plants. I hope I am not too enthusi- 
astic, yet [ am one of the apparently few who believe fully in 
planting for honey, if we hope to continue in the business and 
produce the finest quality of honey, and I can only view it as 
a crime against our industry for teachers and professors to 
still be declaring, from many parts of the world, that same 
old, old theory, the very conditions of which have passed, 
never to return, a generation ago, that ‘It does not pay to 
plant for honey alone.” 

Perhaps 75 years ago, with our boundless forests of 
honey-producing trees and rich vegetation, the assertion may 
have been correct, and if so then, there is no evidence to sus- 
tain it at this time. I think it is high time this old theory 
should have prompt treatment, and our people urged by every 
means the importance of planting, and if possible improving 
and multiplying our honey-plants until honey-dearths and 
failures will cease to be recorded. 

We all love the ‘‘old reliable” American Bee Journal, 
and think that it is the greatest ‘‘honey-plant” of all. I 
think it should be planted first of all in every bee-keeper’s 
library in the land, as it is running over with the richest of 
‘*nectar” every week in the year. Zionsville, Ind. 


i% 


te" See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 463. 





Notes @ Comments, 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo, 
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Sweet Clover—Is it a Weed ?—* sweet ojo, 
is a sort of a weed.”—Editorial note in Gleanings. 





How is this, anyway ? Let us see. A weed, according t, 
Webster, is, “A plant growing in cultivated ground to the ‘we 
jury of the crop or desired vegetation, or to the disfiguremen 
of the place; an unsightly, useless, or injurious plant,” Ac. 
cording to this definition sweet clover is not even a “ sort ofa 
weed,” for it is neither unsightly, useless, nor injurious; py; 
on the other hand has been proven a profitable crop both a 
forage-plant and as a fertilizer of the soil, and what delicioys 
honey the bees do gather from its flowers ! 7 


While I am on this subject I want to say a word for alfa). 
fa. A friend, who livesin northwest Missouri, said to me a 
few days ago that his alfalfa was the only thing which hag 
stood the severe drouth, which, until a few days ago, we hayo 
been having, and that it would produce a good crop of hay, 
Since it is one of the finest honey-plants in the world, [ thiny 
it will pay farmer bee-keepers to try a small patch of it, ang 
see if it will not do as well for them. 

I fully agree with Dr. Miller that it would be a good plan 
to sow the ‘‘ hog Jots,” which produce nothing but dog-fenne), 
with sweet clover, alfalfa, or some other useful plant. If 4)j 
the waste land of the country could be made to produce some 
nectar-yielding plant, how much the honey would add to the 
annual income of the country! Perhaps many do not realize 
what a large portion of the land of the country is unculti- 
vated. I quote from the Report of the Secretary of Agricy)- 
ture for 1893: 

‘* Of the total country only 18 per cent. is improved. The 
better developed eastern part (east of Colorado) shows only 29 
per cent. improved, and even the long-settled Atlantic coast, 
which we are apt to eonsider fully occupied, still possesses 65 
per cent. of unimproved land.” 

Allowing one-half of this to be woodland, there is yet 
plenty of room for sweet clover, even if it were a useless weed 
aside from honey-production. 


0 be ee 


Manual for the Study of Insects.—There i: 
no more interesting subject for study than the habits of in- 
sects, their life history, method of development, food, etc. To 
those engaged in rural pursuits, the science of entomology has 
a double value on account of its economic bearing. To know 
the insects that are injurious, and those which are helpful to 
man is of great practical utility. I feel sure the readers of 
the Bee Journal will deem it a special favor to have their at- 
tention called to a reliable work treating of this subject ir 
such a way that it can be understood, not only by the student, 
but by the average man or woman in the ordinary walks of 
life. 

Such a work has been prepared by Prof. John Henry 
Comstock, of Cornell University, and his danghter, Anna 
Botsford Comstock. It is published by the Comstock Publish- 
ing Co., of Ithaca, N. Y., and sells for $3.75; postage, 32 
cents. It contains over TOO pages and hundreds of illustra- 
tions, and a series of analytical tables by means of which the 
family to which any North American insect belongs can be 
determined. Send to the publishers for sample pages, which 
will give you a clear idea of its great value. 

One cannot have too many such books. During the long 
winter evenings, when time seems to drag heavily on thei! 
hands, many farmers’ sons and daughters would find both 
diversion and information in a work like this. Children will 
learn useful things just as quickly as they will useless, if only 
the same opportunity is given them. Education is largely 
question of early environment. 


Cz Pere — 
Bee-Culture Fairly Profitable.—‘ Unquestion 
ably it is a fact that bee-keepers’ profits are considerably cur 


tailed to what they were a few years ago, but I am very far 
from endorsing the opinion that bees cannot be kept at a prol 
it; indeed I would go so far as to say that it is the most prol 
itable industry the cottager can engage in, providing that! 
fair amount of care and attention is given at the proper time 
(not necessarily always meddling and fussing with them) ave 
that he leaves to others the experimenting with the mal) 
new fads and theories, and is content to conduct his apiary, 
be it large or small, on commercial principles, with the ma" 
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mum of efficiency at the minimum of expense.”—A. D. Wood- 
ley, in British Bee Journal. 


Mr. Woodley brings out a number of good points in this 
brief quotation. One of them is that honey-production in the 
future must be carried on ata less profit than in the past. 
This is not only true of this special branch of agriculture, but 
it is true of everything produced on the farm. So the impor- 
tant lesson for us all to learn is how to get the maximum 
results out of the minimum of labor. 

That is a good suggestion of his, too, to not be always 
fussing with the bees; and surely the best thing the average 
bee-keeper can do is to leave the ‘‘ experimenting with the 
new fads and theories” alone. Here is one of the blunders 
that many beginners make: Just as soon as they own a col- 
ony of bees they get a notion that they must test ali the ‘‘ new 
fads” and “traps” of which they have had the misfortune to 
learn. Ina very short time they gather about them a lot of 
tools, the use of which, if they have any use, they know but 
little. The result is, that in a few years they quit the bee- 
business in disgust, with a good-sized museum on their hands, 
which could be bought at about ten cents on the dollar. 


There is a fair profit in bee-keeping, taken one year with 
another, but the fellow who starts in with the idea that 
‘there are millions in it” is very apt to find out when it is too 
late that he has set his eggs under the wrong hen. 


Questions > Answers. 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 














Peppermint as a Honey-Plant. 


Is peppermint a good honey-plant? Will bees go three 
miles to gather honey from it? There has been 50 acres of 
peppermint set out this spring, just three miles from my bees ? 


ANSWER.—That’s an interesting question, and I hope 
you'll investigate and tell us all about it after the field comes 
in bloom. In the meantime, I should say that you might ex- 
pect peppermint to yield well, and your bees to work on it at 
that distance unless they could find something nearer home. 


ee ol 
Is It Foul Brood ? 


I have several colonies that have what I fear is foul brood. 
The brood is sealed very scattering, and the unsealed larve 
takes on a brownish color and dies ; then gets real brown and 
looks like corruption, and then dries up. The sealed brood 
has no holes in the cappings. I had one colony affected last 
year, and this yearI have 6 or more. My apiary consists of 
110 colonies. J. F. L. 


ANSWER.—I would not like to say positively, but I should 
fear the worst. Consult thoroughly back numbers of the Bee 
Journal, and Dr. Howard’s book on ** Foul Brood.” 

a —__— 


Italian Drones—Gathering Honey, Etc. 





1. Does a pure Italian queen produce yellow drones, or 
are they dark, the color of a hybrid bee? I have bought some 
queens which were said to be pure, but their drones are dark. 

2. Does the worker-bee, when it is gathering honey, 
gather nectar from two or three different kinds of flowers be- 
fore it returns to the hive ? 

3. Do bees, in gathering honey from different flowers, 
Store it all together, or do they keep it separate ? 

_ 4. I notice my bees, when I look at them, and give them 
a little smoke, they gorge themselves with honey. Do they 
put that back into the cells ? 

0. In transferringysbees from box-hives to frame hives, 
ought the combs > hang the same end down as they did in 
the old hive ? S. L. D. 


ANSWERS.—1. Very likely you are looking for more yellow 

2 an Italian drone than you will ever see. They are not yel- 

b Ww all over, and don’t have distinct bands like the workers, 
ut are more inclined to a mottled appearance. 

«. As arule it works on only one kind, but when forage 








is scarce I have seen a bee go back and forth from one kind of 
flower to another. I think I have seen it stated that in such 
case they gather only nectar and no pollen. 

3. If bees work on a dozen different kinds of flowers on 
the same day, you may find all the kinds of honey in one cell, 
but in actual practice you wil! find only one kind of honey in 
the same cell, for bees are likely to work on clover alone, or 
else on linden or some other of the chief sources. But the 
kinds of flowers that yield a small amount will probably have 
their honey mixed. 

4. I don’t know from actual observation, but at a guess I 
should say that most of it generally goes back, but they take 
a slight commission to pay them for the fright. 

db. Probably better so, but not absolutely necessary. 


i ee 


Flavor of Poplar Honey. 


Is poplar honey bitter ? 





GRACE W. 


ANswER.—I think poplar honey is the same as whitewood 
or tulip-tree, and is quite dark in color, but I never heard of 
its being bitter. Perhaps some of our Southern friends can 
tell vs more about it. 


cc A 


Bees Leaving the Hive After Transferring. 


This summer I have been transferring quite a number of 
colonies, and I have had some trouble in them leaving the 
hive. Do you know the cause ? G. E. L. 


ANSWER.—I can only make a rough guess without more 
particulars. You don’t say whether the bees leave in a body 
or gradually, nor when they leave. If they leave in a body 
just after being transferred, I should say things might be too 
dauby and close forthem. Theexcitement caused by so much 
broken honey in a hive with only a small entrance for venti- 
lation might be enough to drive them out, but I should rather 
expect them toreturn. If the hive, after transferring, is set 
on a new stand, then I should expect the field-bees to leave 
for a day or two and join some colony near the old stand. 


ee 


Is It a Case of Foul Brood? 


How can I tellif I have a case of foul broodor not? I 
have just examined a colony that about three weeks ago was 
as strong as any I have, but now they are pretty weak. I find 
that there is a great deal of dead brood, but there is no ropi- 
ness to it, that I-can see; it has no smell thatI can detect, 
and has no pin-holes in the sealed brood. The color is not 
brown, but of a white nature, and decayed-like; and when I 
pull out any, there is a watery fluid that separates from the 
mass. Please let me know, as if there is any chance of foul 
brood I want to burnit. I don’t want to experiment. 


ANSWER.—Your question shows that you are familiar 
with the symptoms of foul brood, and I doubtif I know any- 
thing more about it than you do. Idon’t believe there’s any 
foul brood in the case, but in a question of so grave impor- 
tance I should rather have the opinion of some one practically 
familiar with the disease. What does Mr. McEvoy think of it ? 


TT << 


A Question on Management. 


I bought three colonies in 8-frame shallow hives, that is, 
the frames are only 544 inches deep, the same length as the 
Langstroth. Now, as I wanted increase instead of honey this 
year, I divided and made eight, and I think I had good luck, 
as they seem to be doing finely. In place of asuperI have 
given them a hive the same size of the Langstroth, and put 
starters 244 inches wide in the frames, and they are com- 
mencing to work in them some. Now if they should finish the 
combs in the large hives, can | put the large hives on the bot- 
tom, and the shallow hives on top, with a queen-excluder be- 
tween them, by and by, and so get the broodin the larger 
hives, as I think the small hives too shallow, and wish to trans- 
fer to the larger hives? Will the eight frames give room 
enough for good colonies; or should I have two bives and 16 
frames for winter ? ‘ 

My bees are across between the Carniolans and blacks, 
but I think they are very gentle, asI handle them without 
any veil, and usually with my sleeves rolled up. I usually 
have a smoker with me, but do not use it much, unless it is to 
drive the bees from the end of the frame where I want to take 
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hold of them. I haven’t been stung a dozen times this sum- 
mer. H. A. S. 


ANSWER.— With 24-inch starters and room for the queen 
to do considerable laying in the shallow frames, I’m afraid 
the bees will build a good share of drone-comb in the deep 
frames above. Especially is this the case while they have it 
above, and are treating the upper story somewhat as a super 
for surplus. If you want the bees to occupy the deep hive as 
their winter quarters, the sooner you get the brood-nest settled 
in it the better. I think I would right away put the deep 
hive below, put the queen in it, and an excluder over it, and 
then the shallow hive on top. That wil] make the bees 
more likely to fill out with worker-comb, although I like to 
have the frames filled with worker foundation best. 

The one-story 8-frame hive will be enough to winter in, 
only you must look out or they will get scarce of stores. If 
they winter out-doors, they may be all the better for two 
stories, oreven in the cellar, if you don’t mind the trouble of 
getting the two stories in and out. Or perhaps it may bea 
good plan, just as soon as they have the combs about filled 
out in the deep story, to put the shallow story under again, 
leaving them without an excluder to occupy either story or 
both at their pleasure. That will allow them more room to 
store away a supply from the fall yield. 


$0 


Uniting Colonies of Bees. 


I found two small colonies of bees, and would like to know 
how to unite them. Should I destroy one of the queens ? 


ANSWER.—Go when they are busy working in the fields, 
put the frames of brood with adhering bees together, alternat- 
ing them, first a frame from one hive then from the other. 
The bees will take care of the extra queen to suit themselves, 
unless you have a preference, and kill the poorer queen. 
Another way is to set one hive over the other—the upper hive 
must be without bottom—and put a piece of heavy paper be- 
tween, with a hole in the paper just large enough for a single 
bee to go through. Let each hive have its own entrance. If 
one of the hives is some distance from where the united colony 
is placed, you may count on some of its bees going back to the 
old stand, and probably uniting with the nearest colony. 


2 


Getting Rid of a Laying Worker. 


Please tell how to find a laying worker, and if there is 
any other way to supersede a laying worker than to find and 
destroy it. BEGINNER. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know how. I never saw but one laying 
worker that I know of, although I suppose I’ve had hundreds 
of them. It seems pretty well established now that there may 
be not only one, but a large number of laying workers ina 
colony. You can’t tell a laying worker from any other by her 
Jooks. In perhaps most cases it doesn’t pay to fuss witha 
colony having laying workers, for it is weak and has nothing 
but old bees. Break it up and distribute the bees and combs 
among other colonies. If very strong, however, it may be 
worth saving as a distinct colony. I think I have always suc- 
ceeded when I have put into the colony a young queen not 12 
hours out of the cell. Giving a queen-cell may succeed. 


—— - 0 - i 


May be Paralysis—Bees and Strawberries. 


One of my colonies has some disease that 1 cannot ascer- 
tain the nature of. This colony was not strong in the spring, 
and as fast as they hatch out they come to the outside of the 
hive, walk around a few times, turn over on their backs and 
die. There is nearly a handful some days outside. I have 
taken the frames out and inspected them, and everything 
looked, as far as my knowledge of bees, all right. Please tell 
me the cause of their dying, and what I should do for them. 

Right now I wish to state that my wife and I both have 
seen bees working abundantly on strawberry blossoms, but I 
cannot see a bee on apple blossoms, and fourcherry trees were 
in full bloom right over the strawberries, and never a bee on 
them. I think the saline air of the sea coast affects the dif- 
ferent fruit and flora bloom. E. L. E. 

Victoria, B. C. 


ANSWER.—Your description points somewhat toward bee- 
paralysis, and I cannot say for certain whether there’s any 
sure cure. By looking at late numbers of the American Bee 
Journal you will see different remedies, but so far there is no 








agreement. Perhaps the most popular thing 

queens. Very likely if you let them alone entirely the Ciseas 
wil] disappear as it has with others. It does not generally 
continue for any length of time as far north as you are. a 
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[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South ; 
: , h direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—kp } 








Proper Size and Shape of Hives. 


Much has been said, and much practice has been done, 
and all to get at the proper dimensions of the bee-hive. There 
is much difference of opinion in regard to the size and Shape 
and construction of the hive, but so it is in almost everything. 
and in order to get at the best of anything we need to ey. 
change notions and opinions. We have extremes in aJmost 
everything, so we think we have extremes in the bee-hive talk 
and practice as well as other things. Some men wanta long 
hive, while others want a small one; some want one shape, 
and others another shape. 

Now, I think locality and climate have much to do with 
deciding what should be the best size of a hive for that imme- 
diate locality and climate. But as to the best shape of a hive, 
it has nothing to do with it, and it seems to me in order to get 
at the proper shape of the hive we must first consider that we 
cannot educate bees; yet we may constrain them to build 
their combs differently from what they would have built them 
had they been left to their own uncontrolled will. 


In the first place, if we will but note bees when they 
swarm and cluster, the shape of the cluster will tell you some. 
thing. Then, in the second place, note them build combs left 
to their will, and see if in one week’s time their combs are not 
one-third longer up and down than they are horizontally; and 
so on their whole course of building combs is sure to be longer 
up and down, and not horizontally. Then that being the 
case, it brings us to conclude that the shape of the hive should 
be something to correspond ; that the shape of the hive would 
be better adapted to the bees made deeper than longer—that 
is, deeper frames, or the longest way of the frame up and 
down instead of the long, horizontal frame, iike the frame 
used in the Langstroth hive. 

Now suppose you stand on end the Langstroth frame ina 
hive, and see if you have not come nearer filling the wants of 
the bees naturally than when you hang it in the hive as we gen- 
erally do. That brings us to consult our own convenience, 
instead of considering the bees’ natural instinct. 


I think the nearer we can come to the natural instinct of 
the honey-bee, in giving them a hive to build their nest of 
combs in, the better for them. 

Then, again, after finding out what shape of hive will 
suit bees best, we will have to consult our convenience—it does 
not agree with the bees’ natural instinct; what is best for us to 
do under the circumstances? I think we should constrict our 
hives as nearly as possible to suit the wants of the bees, con- 
sidering the cold in the North and the heat in the South. 

Looking over the hive question (which is certainly a very 
important one), and with many years of experience, I con- 
clude that a hive, in the first place, should have cubic inches 
enough for the brood-chamber to suit the locality in which 
you live; then, it seems to me, a hive of about equa! dimen- 
sions in length and width, and a little deeper than otherwise, 
would suit the bees best, and suit us as well as any other 
shape. 

Then I prefer the tiering-up plan—that is, one chamber 
on the brood-chamber, or more, as the need may be, and never 
interfere with the brood-chamber for honey. Then our de® 
are always in good condition. 

These are only my views on the hive question, whi hI 
have obtained from long experience. I would also, for my 
locality, prefer a medium-sized hive in cubic inches. It seems 
to me that a hive, or brood-chamber, should be of sufficient 
size to hold enough stores to last from the close of the seasou 
until the full opening of the next season. Then by not inter 
fering with the brood-chamber stores, we almost always have 
our bees in good condition, and take only what honey is stored 
above the brood-chamber, either in sections, or by the tier!0¢- 
up plan for extracting. W. R. GRAHAM. 

Greenville, Tex. 
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Canadian Beedom,. 





Summer Losses of Bees. 


We are familiar with the term ‘‘ winter losses,” but the 
phrase ‘‘ summer losses”? is a new thing under the sun. In 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review for June, the following editorial 
paragraph appeared : 

3ees are dying in some parts of this county. I mistrust 
that it is of starvation. The warm weather during fruit-bloom 
caused the rearing of large quantities of brood, and now there 
is no honey to gather, and it looks at present as though there 
would be none from white clover. Possibly there will be some 
from Alsike and basswood.” 


‘Starvation in June,” I soliloguized; ‘‘ who ever heard 
tell of the like ?” Within two or three days I met with a bee- 
keeper who told me he was losing some of his weak colonies 
by starvation. Feeding in the fall, he said, might be thought 
of, but feeding at midsummer was out of the question. 

In 30 years’ experience asa bee-keeper, I have never 
known such a dearth of honey in the season of the honey har- 
vest as there is now in many parts of Canadian beedom, my 
own locality included. It is chiefly caused by the terrible 
drought, which has continued, almost unrelieved by a single 
shower, for about six weeks. White clover when it appeared, 
had a very stunted look, and seemed to be devoid of nectar, 
for the bees did not visit it at all. The same may be said of 
Alsike clover. The only flower I have noticed the bees fre- 
quenting is the viper’s bugloss, and they are by no means 
numerous on it. <A long stalk of blue bloom will have perhaps 
one or two bees on it—not more. I have never considered this 
‘vile weed,” as Dr. Darlington calls it in his ** American 
Weeds and Useful Plants,” a very fruitful source of honey 
supply, and I do not think it is doing much to mitigate the 
effects of the terrible drought as I have, I think, truthfully 
called it, under which we are now suffering. 

In afew days the Canada thistle, as it is slanderously 
termed, will be in bloom. Itis no more the Canada thistle 
than it is the United States thistle, having been imported into 
both countries from the continent of Europe. This vilest of 
vile weeds has the one redeeming feature that it yields honey 
of an excellent quality. I am curious to know whether it will 
prove itself drought-proof, and yield its usual quota of nectar 
this year. 

From the editorial paragraph in the Review, it seems they 
have basswood expectations in Michigan. We have none 
here, whatever. A new crop of leaves has hidden the black- 
ened remains of the first leafing-out, but buds and blossoms 
there are none. 

The drought is local, but Iam inclined to think extends 
over « large portion of Canadian beedom. There have been 
abundant rains within a few miles of me in various directions, 
and [ am inclined to think that many districts of country will 
ive their usual favorable returns of the honey harvest. But, 
in some sections, the summer losses will exceed those of the 
past winter, though it was an exceptionally severe one. 


+ «»—___— 


Experiments in Wintering Bees. 


In the Bee-Keepers’ Review for June, a series of experi- 
ments is reported by Mr. R. L. Taylor, which furnishes much 
food for thought. A lot of 37 colonies was weighed according 
to several characteristics. The average strength of the whole 
number was 6.5%; average fall weight, 53.52 Ibs.; average 
spring weight, 42.20 lbs.; average consumption, 11.32 lbs.; 
average consumption per unit of strength, 1.72 lbs. In four 
tables the classification is according to the absence and to the 
different degrees of the voiding of excrement. One table in- 
cludes those which showed none of these signs. The amount 
consumed by the bees in this class was 1.57 Ibs. per unit of 
strength. Ten colonies that showed signs of excrementitious 
matter ip the smallest degree consumed 1.75 Ibs. per unit of 
strength. Seven colonies that showed the existence of diar- 
rhea toa moder*te extent, consumed 1.84 lbs. per unit of 
strength. Three solonies that showed much voiding of ex- 
crement consymed 2.11 Ibs. per unit of strength. It will thus 
be seen that the amount of stores consumed increases steadily 
with the evidence of a deposit of excrement. Whether the too 
great consumption of food caused the voiding of excrement, or 
whether the conditions leading to the voiding caused the con- 
sumption, or whether some other condition, such as moisture, 








was the cause of both, does not appear from these experi- 
ments, but will be enquired into later on. 


It is to be regretted that no colonies wintered exclusively 
on sugar stores figure in these experiments. These experi- 
ments do little more than confirm the importance of quietude 
and freedom from uneasiness as necessary to the best winter- 
ing of bees. 

Some experiments in upward ventilation lead Mr. Taylor 
to the conclusion that upward ventilation tends to increase 
the accumulation of feces, and also to decrease the strength of 
the colony, the reason probably being that an upward move- 
ment of the air disquiets the bees and causes a larger propor- 
tion than otherwise would to leave the cluster and perish. 


The six strongest colonies in the lotof 37, consumed stores 
in the proportion of 1.34 to the unit of strength. The five 
weakest consumed no Jess than 2.37 lbs. per unit of strength. 
This result backs up Father Langstroth’s old-time advice pub- 
lished in capital letters: ‘‘ KEEP ALL COLONIES STRONG.”’ 


Mr. Taylor’s summing up of this series of experiments is 
as foilows: 


‘These results are not particularly surprising, perhaps, 
for more heat comparatively would be lost from a weak col- 
ony, and this loss must be made good by increased consump- 
tion, but having these results in mind and selecting and com- 
paring the colonies heaviest in stores with those lightest in 
that respect, one would be apt to be somewhat surprised, for 
the division appears to be upon much the same lines as in the 
last two tables, since in many cases the heaviest colonies are 
strongest, and the lightest weakest. I selected the 12 heavi- 
est, one weighing without its bottom-board more than 60 
pounds when put into the cellar, and I found their average 
strength 7.75, average fall weight 63.46, average consump- 
tion 14.33 lbs., and the consumption per unit of strength 
1.85 lbs. The nine lighter ones had an average strength of 
5.11, average fall weight of 41 Ibs., and an average consump- 
tion of 7.93 lbs., and the consumption per unit of strength 
1.55 lbs., the consumption of the heaviest being in excess by 
more than 19 per cent. These results suggest that a great 
surplusage of stores causes unnecessary consumption, and it 
might be suspected that there had been an overestimation of 
the strength of the lighter colonies, but a careful comparison 
with the results in tables Gand H, where the suggestion 
would be that the weaker ones had been underestimated, 
would have a tendency to remove that suspicion. These re- 
results and these tables in reality seem to emphasize—in fact 
to prove each other.” 


We appear to be still in the fog as to the means whereby 
the consumption of stores can be reduced to a minimum with- 
out weakening the colony. All bee-keepers of any consider- 
able experience have occasionally been surprised at the small 
quantity of stores on which a colony has wintered. If Mr. 
Taylor could ascertain by a course of experimentation how to 
winter bees on the smallest possible consumption of stores, he 
would earn the warmest thanks of bee-keepers generally. 


—_—_—_—__f o> 


The Viper’s Bugloss. 


Since writing the article on *‘Summer Losses” I have 
been ransacking my somewhat limited library for information 
about this plant, and find very little. The botanical species 
to which it belongs is called Echiwm from Echis, a viper, from 
the resemblance of the seeds toa viper’s head. What the 
word *‘ bugloss” imports, I have not been able to make out. 
The kind that grows as a weed is known as Echium vulgare. 
Zell’s Cyclopedia says of it: ‘tA rough plant, with large, 
handsome, violet-colored flowers, found in fields and waste 
grounds.” It is deemed worthy of a place in the ‘‘ Cottage 
Gardeners’ Dictionary,” a valuable English publication, and 
ranks among plants grown in hot-houses. ‘*‘ American Weeds 
and Useful Plants” is very severe on it, not only stigmatizing 
it as a ‘‘ vile weed,” but as a sad pest wherever it establishes 
itself. I cannot for the life of me see anything execrable 
about it. There is no difficulty in exterminating it, if one 
desires to do so. It is evidently a very hardy plant, and has 
the faculty of flourishing in barren soi!s and desolate places, 
which is a great virtue if itis worth anything for bee-forage. 
That is the kind of plant bee-keepers should encourage—one 
that will clothe waste-places with verdure, and without taking 
up land that may be devoted to valuable crops, make desert 
places fruitful to some extent. I would like to ask whether 
any reader of the American Bee Journal knows anything 
about the value, or otherwise, of this plant for honey-produc- 
tion. If itis worth anything to the bee-keeper, it is easy of 
multiplication, as it will grow both from seeds and cuttings. 
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Dr. Gallup, of Santa Ana, Calif., has sent me two 
photographic views of his beautiful home. One picture shows 
a neat eucalyptus grove, which, Dr. G. says, ‘‘ speaks louder 
than words of the marvelous growth of trees and vines in our 
land of perpetual summer.” He wrote July 3, that Hon. J. 
M. Hambaugh and family had arrived in Southern California 
from Illinois—‘‘the result of his coming to see California for 
himself.” I’m afraid Dr. Gallup has ‘fallen in love” with 
the Golden State. But I don’t blame him any forit. It must 
be a good place, or Prof. Cook wouldn’t have gone back there 
to live and labor. 

Many thanks for the nice pictures, Dr. Some day I hope 
to meet and greet youin your earthly ‘‘summerland,” with 
its streams of honey and good-will. 

a sate 

Label Gum or Mucilage.—In a foreign bee-paper 
is found this recipe for making a gum for sticking labels on 
glass, and most likely it would be successfully used in fasten- 
ing them on any kind of surface: 

Take white of an egg and beat it into a froth; allow this 
to settle, and with a camel’s-hair brush apply the liquid to the 


back of the label. This is afterward pressed on the glass by 
means of a clean cloth. This gum resists damp very well. 


a a 


Honey Crop Reports for 1895 are somewhat 
various. They range all the way from ‘bees starving” to 
what Editor Leahy said in the July Progressi.e, about the 
honey-flow at Higginsville, Mo., viz.: ‘* Never fur years have 
we had such a honey-flow as has been this season.” 

While I sincerely wish that every bee-keeper in the land 
might have a satisfactory honey crop this year, still I agree 
with the writer of a sentiment I read a few days ago, that 
bee-keepers should not be discouraged as might reasonably be 
the farmer when he meets with crop failure, for the latter 
then has his outlay of much preparatory labor and often large 
financial investment in land all for nothing, while the bee- 
keeper frequently has but little money invested, and when 
there is no honey crop there is also less work to be done in 
the apiary. Also, the majority of bee-keepers do not depend 
alone upon the bees, so that if a honey failure does come they 
go on as before with their other labor, and though the bees 
do not invariably bring them a profit, they also do not cause 
severe loss or inconvenience. 

I trust that no one will be discouraged, but press onward 
in the apicultural race, possessing the assurance that some 
day their turn will come to receive the blessing of an abun- 
dant honey harvest. 
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The North American Convention 4‘) ,,,, 
in Toronto, Ont., Canada, Sept. 4, 5 and 6—less thay pe: 
months from now. The sessions will be held in the aUditoriug 
of the Normal School, and all the necessary arrangements are 
being rapidly completed. The prospects are that there will 
be reduced rates from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, at jegy, 
and it is hoped that our Western friends may also be provide 
for with a reduction in transportation expenses. 

The Executive Committee is working on the progray, 
which is sure to be a good one. Secretary Hutchinson jg in 
such close touch with the whole field of apicultural apijity 
that if a splendid feast is not furnished, those who attenq vil 
know whom to blame. It is a settled thing that our Canadigy 
brethren (and ‘‘sisteren”) will strain every nerve (and almox 
break their backs) to make the coming convention the fines, 
and largest ever held by the Association. And they'll do i. 
They know how. 

I would very much like to attend, but whether I can gy 
or not, I hope everybody else will be there to enjoy the “ fegs, 
of reason and flow of soul” that is being stored up for the 
occasion. 

As soon as a definite program and arrangements are cop. 
pleted, they will be puplished so that all may know what to 
expect. 


ee ee 

‘6 Observwer ’’—who does the observing for the Pro. 
gressive Bee-Keepcr—observes that it would not be well for 
the North American and the Bee-Keepers’ Union to form any 
**matrimonial alliance.” Hesays: ‘‘Don’t doit. The Union 
has done noble work as itis. Better let well enough alone ip 
this case. I will let abler writers than I say if Iam not right.” 
Maybe ‘‘Observer” can see the ‘‘end from the beginning,’ 
and ‘‘feelsitin his bones” that there might be a divorce 
called for some day in case the ‘‘wedding” is consummated. 
Personally, I favor making ‘‘ one” of the twain, as both are 
old enough and sensible enough to live peaceably together 
Besides, ‘* In union there is strength.” 

EASES DS 

White Clover seems to have been a failure again 
this year in most localities, but the basswood gave promise of 
an abundant yield in mawy parts of the country. Gleanings 
for July 1 had this to say about the honey prospects : 


Basswoods are blooming beautifully; and the frequent 
and warm rains that we are now having give promise of an 
abundant honey-flow from that source. Letters go to show 
that white clover has been largely a failure almost every- 
where. If any one has secured a fine crop of white clover 
honey, let him hold up his hand. There is going to be a crop 
of honey in California; but, as Rambler says, it will not be 
such a very large one after all. 





een a Sa 

The Progressive Bee-Keeper sports an illu 
trated calendar at the head of its editorial page each month. 
A portion of the artistic design in the July number suggests 4 
St. Joseph, Mo., ** variety show” or ‘‘musee” I once heard 
Bro. A. I. Root and Dr. Miller endeavor to describe. May be 
the Progressive is helping to boom one of ‘St. Joe’s” indus 
tries, on the score of State pride! I think Rev. E. T. Abbott 
will have to give our Progressive friends a ‘* short sermon,” 
though if it be as ‘‘short” as ‘*Sweet Marie’s” frock, showl 
in the July calendar, it can hardly be called a ‘‘sermon.” 

pe Ne 

Bee-Paralysis.—In reply to a question from 4 sub 
scriber, as to the symptoms and treatment of bee-paralys's, 
Mr. Roberts, of Alderman & Roberts, writes thus: 


Thesymptoms of bee-paralysis, or ‘‘ nameless bee-disease, 
are, first, a shiny black color, then swollen abdomens, slug: 
gish movements and quivering of wings. The remedy given 
on page 364 should be applied every week. I seldom have 
use more than two applications. J. B. ROBERTS. 

Wewahitchka, Fla. 
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prof. Cook and Entomology.—tThe following 
ouncement has come into my hands. All whocan do so, 


ann 
should avail themselves of its offers : 


IuporTANT TO FrRuit-Growers. — Every fruit-grower 
ould have some knowledge of insects ; should know his 
friends from his enemies, and the methods whereby the latter 
may be conquered. Under competent instruction this knowl- 
edge may be gained ina few weeks. Alive to this fact, an 
arrangement has been made with Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, to give a course of instruction in entomology, to con- 
tinue four weeks from July 15, 1895, at Long Beach, Calif., 
in connection with the Chautauqua Assembly. Prof. Cook has 
had long and successful experience in such work, and will 
make the instruction very practical and valuable. 


Long Beach is one of the pleasantest and most inexpen- 
sive of all the Pacific Coast seaside resorts. The Chautauqua 
Assembly also makes it still more desirable as a place to rest, 
recreate and gain valuable instruction. Courses will also be 
given in Physiology, Botany and Marine Zoology. In each 
course diagrams, models, and microscopes will greatly aid in 
the study of the real plants and animals. The modern lab- 
oratory method will be used exclusively, so that the work will 
be fascinating as well as improving. 

TreRMs.—$6.00 per course; or $5.00 in case the student 
holds a Chautauqua ticket. Instruction for the 10 days of 
the regular Chautaugua work will be only one-half the above 
rates. 

For further information apply to Prof. A. J. Cook, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Calif. : 


sh 


~~ 
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A Spirit of Jealousy probably inspired a good 
deal of the adverse criticism or fault-finding concerning what 
a few imaginative bee-people are pleased to calla ‘‘ mutual 
admiration society ” among bee-keepers. If those who do not 
like to hear others well spoken of unless they can share in it, 
would turn in and do or say something really meritorious them- 
selves, perhaps they might win at least a few words of just 
commendation. Surely, by so doing they would make them- 
selves happier, as well as others. Sensible people soon ‘‘ spot” 
the chronic croakers, and then—why, just let ’em croak ! 
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A Migratory Bee-Keeper is now found in Michi- 
gan in the person of J. A. Pearce,of Kalamazoo. The Frank- 
fort, Mich., ‘*‘ Express,” published in Benzie county, recently 
printed this item: 


BEES IN BENZIE CounTy.—Last weak J. A. Pearce 
brought in a carload of bees from Kent county. He states 
that the snowless winters and dry summers have destroyed 
the white clover and other foliage plants to such an extent 
that there will be little or no honey produced in that locality. 
His apiary is located just up the river valley from Frankfort, 
where he reports his bees doing finely. We often hear some 
of our people lamenting about the deep snow and its staying 
on so long. He saysif Kent county could have our snow and 
have it remain as it does here, it would be worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to them. Do not kick on the snow. 


en at 


The Anti-Honey-Adulteration Law of Cali- 
fornia has been referred to in these columns several times re- 
cently. Mr. C. H. Clayton, of Lang, Calif., on July 1, wrote 
me as follows concerning it: 


Referring to the editorial on page 412, ‘* Against Honey 
Adulteration,” I take the liberty tosend you acopy of our 
law on the subject. I think it will prove of interest to all the 
readers of the Bee Journal. There was another anti-adultera- 
tion law passed at the same session of the legislature, which 
embraces in its terms all articles of food and drink. 

C. H. CLayTon. 


The “ copy” of the law kindly sent by Mr. Clayton, reads 
thus: 


CHAPTER U.V.—An Act to prevent the sale of imitation 
or adulterated honey, and to provide a punishment therefor. 
(Approved March 26, 1895.) 

SECTION 1. Any person who, by himself or an agent, sells 
or offers for sale, or in any way disposes of, any substance or 
Composition of the appearance of honey, or which in color, 
Consistency, and taste resembles honey, but is not honey—the 








natural product of the bee, or a pure extract therefrom—upon 
the representation or claim or pretense that the same is honey, 
or a pure extract therefrom, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of one 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county jail for 
three months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, *‘ pure extract of 
honey” is honey extracted from the comb without the addi- 
tion of any other substances. 

Src. 3. This Act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Now if the California authorities will see to it that the 
above law is strictly enforced, the adulteration of honey in 
that State may soon be a thing of the past. Other States 
would do well to have a similar law enacted, then, with proper 
enforcement of them all, the conscienceless adulterators of 
honey would soon be driven out of their nefarious business. 

a ee 

Foul Brood seems to make itself felt in various 
localities this summer. Quite a number of subscribers to the 
Bee Journal have sent in descriptions of what they fear is the 
dread disease, and desire directions for its treatment and 
eradication. This has been published so many timesin the 
Bee Journal, that it seems almost useless to go all over the 
subject again when about all that is known in regard to it is 
to be found in the three pamphlets by Dr. Howard, Prof. 
Cheshire and Mr. Kohnke. The first named contains Mr. 
McEvoy’s treatment and a review of the work of others in 
their experiments with foul brood and its treatment. The 
combined price of the three pamphlets is 60 cents, or 50 
cents when all are taken at one time. Every bee-keeper 
should have them, so as to be able to spot the disease upon its 
first appearance. The pamphlets can be ordered from this 
office. 

In speaking of this matter in last Gleanings, Editor Root 
says: 

I think it greatly behooves all intelligent and progressive 
bee-keepers, when they know of cases of foul brood, to offer, if 


need be, the owner of the infested stock their services, and 
furnish them foundation, frames, and a new hive. 


By a little effort on the part of bee-keepers who keep 
themselves well informed, they may be able to avert disaster 
to their own apiary, by aiding an unfortunate neighbor whose 
bees may have the disease and their owner unable to cure it. 








Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 

















CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 


In nearly every apiary, where the manager can or is ex- 
pected to be present during the swarming season, I should ad- 
vise the clipping of all laying queens in the apiary; in fact, I 
should as soon think of going back to box-hives as to the manag- 
ing of an apiary where the queens have wings so they could fly 
out with the swarm, where I was working the same for comb 
honey. I said, ‘tin nearly every apiary.” Why I said this 
was, there are a very few localities in the United States 
where ants are so thick on the ground, and about the hives, 
that it would not be safe to allow the queens to be out on the 
ground for any length of time, else they would be killed by 
these same ants. Butas such a place or places are rare ex- 
ceptions, it would be safe to say that I would always clip the 
wings of all queens in the apiary as soon as laying.—Doo.it- 
TLE, in Gleanings. 


NEW VS. OLD METHODS OF REARING CELLS. 


We have something over 250 queen-rearing colonies in 
our home yard. After having tried very faithfully all the 
later methods, such as artificial cell-cups, rearing cells in the 
upper story of a strong colony having a queen in the lower 
story separated by a perforated zinc, and all such new meth- 
ods, we have gone back to the good old ways. The artificial 
cell-cups are too expensive to make—at least, for us; too ex- 
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pensive to put in royal jelly and larvae; and then, worse than 
all, we find that too large a percentage of them are rejected. 
Completing the cells in the upper story of astrong colony with 
a queen below, works sometimes, and sometimes not. The 
uncertainty of the plan has caused us to abandon it for a good 
strong colony of queenless bees. We save all our cell-cups, 
and cells from first-class breeders, and put the frame or 
frames containing them into the queenless colony or colonies 
on hand for that purpose. There is thus a certainty of results ; 
and where we are selling as many queens as we now are, we 
always have quite a number of partially completed cells from 
choice breeders that have been sold out a few days previously. 
By this plan our cells really cost us nothing, any more than 
the time of taking out the frames with the cells thereon, and 
putting them into one or two special queenless colonies, by 
them to be completed.—Gleanings. 


EXPERIMENTER TAYLOR'S REPORTS. 


The editor of Gleanings owns up that he can’t always 
readily get the exact bearing on the tables and reports of the 
experiments at the Michigan station as given in Review, and 
hints that he would like to have Mr. Taylor give more dis- 
tinctly his views as to the lessons to be learned, saying, 
‘*Surely Mr. Taylor can interpret his own figures more cor- 
rectly.” : 

It’s quite a compliment to bee-keepers, as well as an indi- 
cation of his own fairness, that Mr. Taylor is willing to set 
before us tables of facts with very little comment, as if to say: 
‘* There are the facts, gentlemen; you are intelligent enough 
to make proper use of them; just help yourselves to the facts, 
and draw whatever conclusions you like.” Yes, Brother Tay- 
lor, we’re a smart lot—don’t think for a minute we need any 
help from you; but, then, if you don’t mind, just do the same 
as though we weren’t so smart, and say over the lessons we’re 
to learn from these tables. 


SWEET CLOVER FOR FORAGE AND HONEY. 


Gleanings has always been conservative on the matter of 
sweet clover, or at least has been rather quiet, but now comes 
out in the following enthusiastic style: 

‘* There is no better honey in the world than that from 
sweet clover, and there is no plant that I have ever found that 
would grow with such thrift and vigor on the poorest, hardest, 
unfertilized and uncultivated roadside. Besides all that, it is 
a valuable forage-plant. Wecutit for our horses, and they 
eat it with more avidity now, since they have learned how, 
than anything else in the line of green feed or cured hay. 
Some people call it a weed; but it is an exceedingly valuable 
weed. Let your stock get used to it and they will eat up 
every bit of it, even the hard and dry seed stalks. I believe it 
succeeds rather better on hard, dry clay, or gravelly clay, 
than on sandy soil, for I never saw any of itin Florida—that 
is, to amount to anything.” 


WAS LANGSTROTH THE INVENTOR OF THE MOVABLE-FRAME 
HIVE ? 

An item is copied in Gleanings trying to show that Langs- 
troth is not entitled to the credit he receives as an inventor. 
The editor is inclined to credit the item to the pen of C. J. 
Robinson, a pretty safe guess to make, as Mr. Robinson is 
perhaps the only man living so pitifully destitute of fairness 
as to want to pluck from the brow of Father Langstroth his 
well-earned laurels. The sad feature in the case is that 
papers are so ignorant on such matters as to be willing to 
print what Mr. Robinson- says. Gleanings says: ‘*Such 
kind of writing at this time is in keeping with the claims of 
those who say Columbus did not discover America simply be- 
cause he found men here when he landed, so the natives must 
have been ahead of him.” 

A SWARM-HIVER. 


Lb. Taylor illustrates in Gleanings a bee-hiver that he 
thinks will work as well as any that can be made, and then 
bluntly says he doesn’t think it or any other swarm-hiver is 
of practical value to the honey-producer working for profit. 


WHAT ONE COLONY DID. 


A colony in a 10-frame hive stored 237 lbs. in 2-lb. sec- 
tions—not by guess, but by actual weight. This is the largest 
yield I ever got from a single colony. J also made four new 
colonies from this one, and had them in first-class condition 
for winter. It was done in this way: This colony, which 
was a very strong one, got the swarming-fever just at the be- 
ginning of the white clover flow. I did not wait for them to 
swarm, but removed ail their brood, and gave them frames 
with only narrow starters of foundation in them. Now, I be- 





eve that according to theory, a colony thus treated should 


not store any or work in sections until the brood-nest jg 
But in actual practice a colony thus treated will, if the Super 
is put on with one or two bait-sections, and the rest file 


— 


—. 


full, 


d wi 
full sheets of foundation, go to work in them at once—thar 
in a good flow. I took those frames of brood with but yer 


few bees on them, and divided them up into four hives: a 
as soon as a few bees in each hive had hatched, I gave them 4 
laying queen, and then built them up by feeding and giving 
them frames with full skeets of foundation as fast as thoy 
could use them. At this time of the year it is warm, and yo 
danger of robbing, and they will build up faster than on. 
would suppose.—C. DAVENPORT, of Southern Minnesota, j, 
Gleanings. 
WIDE TOP-BARS IN DOUBLE-BROOD-NEST HIVES. 


An editorial in Gleanings says experiments show that 
queens are loth to go back and forth from one chamber to the 
other, the editor saying: ‘‘I fee] more convinced than eyer 
that wide top-bars for double brood-nests are not the thing 
...-I cannot but feel that the slightest barrier through the 
center of the brood-nest is somewhat of an obstruction, and 
waste of brood-space. The narrower this barrier or top-bay, 
the less the obstruction.” But he thinks wide and deep top. 
bars are no hindrance to the worker-bees. 


EUCALYPTUS HONEY IN AUSTRALIA. 


‘* Honey from box is generally considered the best, though 
that from iron-bark, shiny-bark, and some of the gums is ex. 
cellent.” 

** Not a single variety of eucalyptus yields a honey that has 
whut is known as the eucalyptus flavor. A few years back 
some bright genius mixed a small quantity of ewcalyptus er- 
tract into a quantity of honey, and tried to sell.it in England as 
Australian honey for its medicinal properties. Of course, it 
was unfit for the table, and of course it gave Australian honey 
a bad name. It would have been all right if sold as a medi- 
cine, and labeled ‘ Eucalyptus and Honey.’ ” 


** Eucalyptus extract is a volatile oil, double-distilled from, 
I believe, the blue-gum only, though I have no doubt it could 
be obtained from other eucalypti. It is used here very largely 
in the treatment of colds, sore throats, etc.”—J. D. Warp, in 
Gleanings. 
EXTRA COMBS IN SPRING. 


Emma Wilson says in Gleanings: ‘‘ We have decided most 
emphatically that eight frames are not enongh for some of our 
queens, as some of our strongest colonies have 10 and 11 
frames of brood. In the spring, as soon as a colony gets 
pretty strong, say with about five frames of brood, we put an 
extra story of brood-combs under the colony. We have two 
objects in view in doing this. First, if the queen feels crowded 
and wants more room, she can enlarge the brood-nest at her 
pleasure. Second, the combs are nicely taken care of by the 
bees, and, if not needed, no harm is done. 

‘* We hoped that, by giving our strong colonies that extra 
story of combs under, it would do away with the swarming- 
fever; but I am sorry to say I cannot see that it makes much 
difference. Nearly always we find queen-cells in these colo- 
nies first, not because of tbe extra stories, but because they 
are the strongest colonies. Now, we knowthat the Dadants 
have little or no swarming because they use large hives and 
give the queen plenty of room. What’s the trouble with our 
colonies? Are not 16 frames enough for the queen? ‘That's 
more room than the Dadants give. Is it because they are i 
two stories ? The queen seems to go readily from one story 
to another, and we find five and six frames of brood in each 
story, and queen-cells started. What’s the trouble ?” 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natura 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keepe!. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one yea 

both for $1.10. 
—— _ eee Ain in —_ 


Hioney as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally «ls 
tributed among the people everywhere to ‘create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copie 
35 cts. ; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! 


HE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


—, oe 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


— om 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without *‘ THe BrE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. No premium is also giv- 
en to the new subscribers, under this offer. The postpaid price of the book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Kee Journal! for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. We want to give 
away 1LOUO copies of this book by Oct. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A NEW DEPARTURE! 


I od F. A. LOCKHART & CO. 
Have concluded to let every NEW CUSTOMER bave one 
of those hardy, gentle, prolific Northern-bred Queens— 
untested, either Gray Carniolans or Golden Ital. 
f fans, for 50 cents. Don’t fail to try our Carniolans. @ 


, They are a wonderful race of Bees, superior to all oth- 
ers in many ways. We never sw foul brood or bee-paralysis. Untested Queen, 75c.; 6 for $4. 
Descriptive Price-List Free, 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


27D2t ® Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _g@% 














Convention Notices. The 1895 Crane Smoker. made 


by The A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, is 
agoodone. I have been trying it this 
year, and it exactly ‘fills the bill.”’ Oh, 
what a smoke it gives out! It holds fire 


CALIFORNIA.—The next meeting of the Tu- 
lare County Bee-Keepers’ Association willbe 
held in Visalia, Aug. 14,1895. All interested 
are invited. J. E. YOUNG, Sec. 

Visalia, Calif. 

TEXAS.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Greenville, Tex., Aug. 
2l and 22,1895. Good premiums are offered 
for best exhibits. All are invited to attend. 

Deport, Tex. W. H. Warts, Sec. 


TENNESSEE.—The next annual meeting of 
the East Tennessee Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Mulberry Gap, Tenn., on 
August 16, 1895. The members are urged to 
attend and all bee-keepers are invited to be 
present. H. F CoLeMAN, Sec. 

Sneedville, Tenn. 





well, too, and has a powerful blast. Among 
the many other excellent implements used 
in a well-equipped apiary, I doubt if there 
is any that is so nearly perfect as the 
smokers of to-day. And the Crane ‘gets 
there.’’ Price, by express, 1.50; by mail, 


$1.85. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists. 
- notices offering articles for sale, will not 
e Inserted here—such belong in.the regular 
ecvertising columns: vt reguiar rates. 
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Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 

To EXCHANGE—Bees and Queens for an 

Organ. F. C. Morrow. 

~7 Aut Wallaceburg, Ark. 


— -_——. - 


A Grand Bee-Smoker is the one 
offered by W. C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Orange 
Co., Ind. It bas a 3-inch fire-barrel, burns 
all kinds of fuel, and is simple, efficient and 
durable. Send 100 cents for a sample 
smoker, and you will have a rare bargain. 





\0 EXCHANGE—Lossing’s “Civil War in 
America” (3 vols.), for Honey. Address, 
. C. YorK, Alliance, Ohio. 





General Items, 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 
Bees here have done fairly well—marvel- 
ously for such a season. 


T. F. Brnenam. 
Abronia, Mich., July 1. 





Good Prospects for Honey. 


Prospects are very good now for honey. 
We have had quite a rain for the last 36 
hours, which will cheer up everybody, and 
the bees, too. J.C. KNOLL. 

Glenwood, Nebr., June 28. 





Busy on the Basswood. 


I keep 100 colonies of bees. I had heavy 
loss last winter, but I have still a very good 
number. They are very busy on basswood ; 
they commenced gathering honey June 15. 

Quebec, Canada, June 27. M. GAGNE. 





—— 


Satisfied with Bee-Keeping. 


We cannot get along without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. We have succeeded very 
well in bee-keeping during the last few 
years. My apiary now numbers 200 colo- 
nies. Last year we sold about $250 worth 
of honey, and expect to double the amount 
this year. G. A. CREASY. 

Mt. Airy, Va., July 1. 





Taking a Fine Crop of Honey. 


We are taking a very fine crop of honey 
this season. Although 50 percent. of cur 
bees perished last year, in consequence of 
the great drouth, they have already more 
than made up in increase this year. The 
prospect for honey in Southern California 
for the future is booming. 

S. B. KiMME LL. 

Diamente, Calif., July 2. 
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Drone-Trap—Good Results in 1894. 


I have a new trap—one of my own make. 
It is not like any old one that I have seen. 
This one will catch drones as well when 
they get out as when the trap is put on be- 
fore they get out. It will catch them going 
out or going in. My papa has 76 colonies 
of bees, and some of them stored 100 pounds 
of comb honey last year, while all of the 
reports I saw from this State said ‘no 
honey.’’ We have taken the “old reliable ” 
Bee Journal for five or six years. and like 
it very much. J. H. Dirson. 

Hutton Valley, Mo., June 21. 





A Bee-Woman’s Report. 


Every time I read the Bee Journal I feel 
like writing something about my bees, or 
asking some questions. There is no one 
else in our town that keeps bees. Some 
have tried, but they do not succeed, because 
they know nothing about them. I love my 
bees, and take the greatest interest in them. 
I began with one colony, bought * A B C of 
Bee-Culture,”’ and would read and then go 
and look at my bees. I would read about 
them every day, and look at the bees every 
few days, until | became acquainted with 
them, and could understand what I was 
reading about. 

The second year 1 had three colonies to 
start the season with, and from them two 
swarms issued. I got no surplus honey 
that year that was good; the few pounds I 
did get was so poor we could not eat it—it 
had a sour, bitter taste. 


The third year I had five colonies to 
start with; I had five swarms, making 10 
colonies of bees, and 1 took 392 pounds of 
honey. I think that did very well consid- 
ering my experience and the location. I 
live within five miles of the heart of Cincin- 
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ONE-PIECE SECTIONS---CHEAP ! 


In Order to Reduce Our Stock, We Offer 


No. 1 CREAM SECTIONS — 44x4\4x7-to-ft.; No.1 WHITE SECTIONS — 54x6\4x2, open 
1%, 1%, 1 15-16 and 2 inch : on two 5% sides: 
1000 for $1.50. 5000 at $1.40 per M. 1000 for $2.50. 5000 at $2.35 per M. 
10,000 at $1.35 per M. 10,000 at $2.25 per M. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 





California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Ciimate or Resources. send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
VERY CHEAP 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES oer att Bee- 


| 
Keeper’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. | 
The “ Model Coop.” for hen and her brood | 








BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 
Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 








Ci ‘ree. 
he oe emg 4 and a Eggs for Gees. atalogue Free 
tching. Cat. free, but state What you want | lane 147 South Western Ave. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. ' Thos. (i. New man, CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal! 
for $2.00. 


one year—both 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any oneusing a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
ts done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
twnd or steam power, is always ready for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost, 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
for itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder, 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
@set-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
ahigheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
erauk with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
Stone, or examined while grind- 
img, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in the hands. 

Vor grinding Round - Edge 
‘Teols, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
motches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bees Doing Well. 


Bees are doing well in this locality, 


a C. C. Parsons. 
Bessemer, Ala., June 25. 





Basswood Killed by Frost. 


The frost killed all the basswood in this 
part of the State, so we shall havea very 
short honey season at best. Weare now iy 
the very best of the bloom, and it is oj 
and wet. . F. Cram, 

W. Brookfield, Vt., June 25. 


Flax Does Yield Honey. 


Isee the question in the American Bee 
Journal—‘‘ Does flax yield honey, and dy 
bees gather it ? I am in a flax country, and 
grow it myself extensively. Seeing this 
question, 1 looked through my flax and 
found it booming with bees. I examine 
the honey-sac of one bee and found it well 
filled with clear nectar, so I would say flax 
does yield honey, and that bees gather it 

ALEX. Situ. 

Hill's Green, Ont., June 29. 








Clover a Total Failure—Flax. 


I never saw clover bloom better than it 
has here, but it was too dry for it to yield 
nectar. There is about 100 acres of Alsike 
witbin one mile of my bees. If it rains in 
July I will get some fall honey yet. 

Isee on page 394 M. R. asking if flax 
yields honey. Flax yields both honey and 
pollen in some seasons; the pollen is blue, 
and the honey is dark and of peculiar flavor. 

Rickel, Ill., June 25. JACOB WIRTH. 





Sulphur for Paralysis—Red Clover. 


Last spring I had two colonies that were 
badly affected with bee-paralysis, there 
being as much as a quart of dead bees in 
front of each hive. About that time | saw 
the sulphur cure mentioned in the Bee 
Journal. I procured the powdered sulphur, 
put it in a pepper-box, and opened the hives 
and sifted the sulphur between the frames 
and over the top-bars, and in less than one 
week there was not a diseased bee in either 
colony, and there is none at this time. 


There is but little white clover here, and 
basswood bloom is all frozen. Bees are 
working on red clover, and doing reason- 
ably well. N. W. SHUL1z 

Shreve, Ohio, July 2. 





Bees, Losses, Prospects, Etc. 


Since spring really opened and came of 
favorable, bees had been doing exceedingly 
well in this section up to May 18, when we 
had a real freeze here, and in the surround 
ing country. Since then bees have beet 
nearly at a stand still, as all blossoms that 
were out at that time were wholly destroyed 
or badly damaged; in fact, we had several 
frosts and freezes right along. Fruit was 
nearly all destroyed; clover and grass¢ 
badly damaged by the cold, and now are 
badly dried up by the severe drouth. %0 
our only hope, and the poor bees only 
chance, are the white daisies, which are 
abundant here, and I notice vhe bees are 
gathering honey quite fast just now from 
that source; but the daisies will soon fall 
unless we get rain very soon, for it Is ger 
ting exceedingly dry here. 

Those of us who succeeded in wintering 
our bees with but very little loss, have beet 
somewhat fortunate in one respect at least, 
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{ Bie Offer to Present Subscribers Only! 


50 cts. Worth of Books Free! Read On! 


We will give to any present regular subscriber to the Bee Journal, 50 cents’ worth of the books 
described below for each NEW subscriber sent us for a year at $1.00. Send on the new sub- 
scribers and select the books you want, This is an easy way to get some good books. 

No premium will also be given to the new subscriber. Now, everybody hustle up ! 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





s and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
ton Plensnre and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times ” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of anapiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rey. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J, Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Sclentific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


rhirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Al ey.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of Others. Price, 25 cts. 


_Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure, Price, 25 cts. 


_ Money as Food and Medicine, by T. 
a. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
cre ate a demand tor honey at home. Should be 
, atveree freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 

cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
<< medicine. 

,Prices, prepaid—Sin, le copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.: 56 for $1. 50: 100 for $250; 250 for $5.50; 500 
POW e003 oF 1000 for $15.00. 

md 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
page, © § card (free of cost) on the front cover 
nmerson Binders, made especially for 

E JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 


each number as fast as 
Canada, Price, 75 cts, ee ee 





Preparation of Heney for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
= what and how to plan ltis a chapter frou 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. rice, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
ogg | and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts, 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus bow to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propag tion of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. rice 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Fie!ld.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkers for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.10 
2. ABC of Bee-Culture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide..........-...6. 48. 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey (Cloth bound]....-.. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 1.65 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.7 

9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 


10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bounds 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping ‘By tound 
e Be 


12, Thirty Years Among t _ Sa 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oo Meh 
14. Convention Hand-Book. ieee 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
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17. Capons and Caponizing................ 
18. Our Poultry Doctor................. ‘ 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay..... 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture_. 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit... 
eh SR... . ov on seShsehaehs en ab cseepe 
24, Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. 1......... 
26, Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ...... 
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while those who lost so heavily in bees last 
winter and spring, and were ready to buy, 
we had them to sell. One man who had 
lost about 200 colonies out of 225, purchased 
50 from a neighbor not far from me. 
Another man who had lost 100 out of 130 
colonies, purchased 50of me. One year ago 
I sold 34 colonies, two years ago 77. Others 
lost, but not so heavily perhaps. They live 
north of us, and some miles away. 

The prospect for bees here is very dis- 
couraging. No white honey will be stored, 
and not much else, judging from present 
prospects. H. F. Newron. 

Whitney’s Crossing, N. Y., June 19. 


—_——_ 





Flax—Burnt Sugar. 


Answer to M. R., on page 394: Three 
years ago we had 40 acres of flax, and 
although I paid special attention to it, I 
never saw as much as a single bee at work 
on the blossoms, although quite a consider- 
able number of wasps and butterflies could 
be seen at work at all times of the day. 


To J. W. P. (same page): I rather sus- 
pect that you have been feeding your bees 
on very badly burnt sugar. At least the 
facts you mention give me that impression. 
Please tell us how you feed sugar to bees 
Burnt sugar may not prove disastrous to 
bees when they have honey in addition, 
but when fed alone it is sure death. 

Chester Oak, Iowa. Bert LOWNES. 





Bees and Strawberries, Etc. 


I have been much amused at the various 
writers in the Bee Journal in regard toe 
bees and strawberries. I want to say that 
my bees work on them day after day when 
in bloom. Alsol want to say contrary to 
what some of the big writers say—they say 
bees work on only one kind of flowers at 
one time or load; I have frequently seem 
them visit three or four different flowers at 
one trip or load. I can now see them go 
from hollyhock to mustard, and then te 
catnip. 

Bees have been swarming for six weeks, 
and some have nearly 30 pounds of surplus 
honey. Some of mine made $12 worth last 

ear. W. A. Ditsox. 
Hutton Valley, Mo., June 22. 





No Nectar in the Flowers. 


Bees are very strong, lying out all over 
the front of the hives. They are not swarm- 
ing, nor are they working in the supers, 
although they seem to be working very 
busily, but don’t seem to store any surples 
honey. Whatcan the matter be? I have 
over 60 colonies, but I don’t think I wilt 
have 200 pounds of honey this season, if 
any atall. Some of my brother bee-keep- 
ers have not put on the supers yet. Is the 
fault in the season? Is there no honey im 
the flowers this season? It has been very 
warm and dry here. Clover has not been 
very abundant here this season. 

I have found the American Bee Journal 
a great help to me in the last year, and 
hope to find it to be so in the future. 

Geo. H. ApKINs. 

Street Road, N. Y., June 26. 





The Season in Iowa. 


My 60 colonies of bees came through the 
winter all right, without the loss of one. I 
took them out of the cellar about the first 
of April—they were then clean and dry. 
They are in the tight-bottom hives, and 
when I put them into the cellar last Novem- 
ber, I took off the covers and turned back 
a part of the front end of the quilt or en- 
amel cloth, then laid two strips of boards 
across, and placed another hive on top. 
This gave them plenty of upward ventila- 
tion, and yet not directly through the clus- 
ter. 

They built up quite fast on willow and 
dandelion bloom, but white clover seems to 
be a failure again; there is some that is in 
full bloom in low places, but bees do net 





seem to work on it. Basswood will bea 
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partial failure along the river bottoms, and 
in deep hollows where most of the large 
trees grow. The buds were all killed by 
the frost the forepart of May; but on the 
hillsides and high ground there is quitea 
good deal that was not injured by the frost, 
and the buds are now just commencing to 
burst open. Crops of all kinds look well 
except grass and clover. N. YOUNG. 
Ackley, lowa, June 24. 


QUEENS ! 


Now ready by return mail. reared in full col- 
onies from the best honey-gathering strains 
in America, at the following very low prices: 





Pert TT eee ..each $1.50 
" per % dozen..... “asin ac. 800 
Warranted purely-mated .......each .75 
“ per % dozen.......... 4.28 

te per dozen .... 8.00 


If you want Queens for business, get my 
old reliable strain. 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. Ww. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 


27Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplas Honey. 





Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journa, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BSS lacing your orders for SUP- 
J PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journas 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 
$2.00. 
Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 
28Atf 18 Fulton 8t., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journai 
1024 Mississippi St 


H. G. Acklin, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northwestern Agent For 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


Send for / BEES AND QUEENS 
Price-List } ‘or Sale. 
21A17 Mention the American Ber Journai 


THROAT 


Queens and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens, by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.C0; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 73c. 
Address. Cc. E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 








HAVE invented a device that will catch 
and hold a Queen so one or all four wings 
can be clipped without the least danger of in- 
juring her either in catching or clipping. Sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. Send for Circular. 
Cc. MONETTE, 
29Alt CHATFIELD, MINN. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 7.—We have our usual 
dull season which we look forward to and ex- 
pect. Honey is entirely forgotten during the 
months of June, July and August. The mar- 
ket is pretty well gleaned up of all grades of 
honey, so the prospects are encouraging for 
the coming season. We are getting 13@l4c. 
for light comb, J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, ILu., May 23.— The trade in 
comb honey is very light at this time of the 
year—as it is between seasons. Soon we will 
get the new crop, and it will come on a bare 
market. Just now what little comb sells 
brings 14c. for the best grades. Extracted, 
54%@7c. All good grades of beeswax, 30c. 

R. A. B. & Co, 


CINCINNATI, O., July 8.—There is a good 
demand for extracted honey at 4@7c., witha 
small supply on the market. Demand is fair 
for choice white comb honey at 12@14c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 9.—Old stock of 
honey well cleaned up. Some new comb on 
the market. We quote: New comb, No. 1 
white, 1-lbs., 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13c.; No.1 
amber, 12@13c.; No.2, 10@llc. Extracted, 
white, 64%@7c.; amber, 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 25c. C.C.C. & Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18.—The new 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and is 
in fairdemand. No new extracted honey has 
arrived in this market as yet. We quote: 
Comb honey, 9@13c. Extracted, 44%@6c. 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulteration 
of beeswax has demoralized our market this 
spring. and has hurt our sales considerable. 
Price, 25@27c. W.A.S8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., July 6.—The market is 
about bare of comb honey and there is no de- 
mand at the present. The market is quiet on 
extracted. Demand is limited, with plenty of 
supply arriving to meet the demands and 
more. We quote: California, 6@6%c.; South- 
ern, choice, 60@65c. per gallon; common, 50 
@55c. per gallon. Beeswax is declining and 
selling at from 29@30c, at present, but the 
indications are that the price will decline still 
further. . 
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MUTH’S HONEY EXTRACTOR 


PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS, F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, [ils. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SaGE & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

120 & 122 West Broadway 

CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMOMs & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N.W. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, [lis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Queens, 75 cents, or two for $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 





29A8t 


SWARTS, Greene Co., PA. 








FREE COINAGE—(6 to| 


It isclaimed by some that this wou), »: 
usa double self-regulating standard wi’ 
others believeit would simply Dh 
standard from one metal to anot 
is nosuch uncertaint 


change the 
her, The re 
inregard to the 


standard. The Coiled Spring remainnt® 
universal unapproachable sel f-regu|4 {o> {i : 
farm, railroad, and park purposes. IfELAs 


TICETY can do for the currency what jt} 
done for The Page, there'll be no oppositi,. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mic 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


1895 §A8Rew Ie 


FOR BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send {o; 
Price-List—to ‘ 


J. PIL BROW, AV @USTa 
10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal, 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PRES.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont 
VicE-PrREs.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson. ..Flint, Mich 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PREs.DENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich 


GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, I!! 
147 South Western Avenue 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over Ii 
pages, which is as interesting as a story 
Here are some good offers of this book 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents 
or given free asa premium for sending Us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
BreE JouRNAL a year—both for only #!.4 
Send all orders to tre Bez JouRNAt office. 


Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we Wil 
send them sample copies of the But 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon the 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 














Square-Glass 
Honey-Jars ! 


on the way another carload of 
Honey-Jars. Four sizes: Dimes, % pounds, 
Pounds and 2-pound Jars. Jars and pomiies 
are first-class, and safe arrival guaranteed in 
every instance. : : 
Bro. Root seems to discriminate against the 

Muth Jars. Our friends are, therefore, ad- 
vised to compare prices in Muth's and Root’s 
Catalogues betas ordering. We mail these 
‘atalogues together. «! 

Cincinnati. July 9, 1895. 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 


976 & 978 Central Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





We have 





Either 3 or5 Band- 
ed, 60c. each; 6 for 


$3.25. Give me a 
trial. I can please 
you. Catalog free. 

Chas. H. Thies, 


24Atf STEELEVILLE, Randolph Co,, LLL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 


Working Wax into Foundation by the 
ib. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 
please you. Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 


GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 16Atf 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


F T My Bees are bred 
TOM LC@XAaS. For Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 

(2 Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, $1. 


), 0. GIVENS, LISEDPN ms. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—SPOT CASH— 


: High-Grade Honey 


mee KASTLER AND IRVING, 
237 Blue Island Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 











26A4t 
Mention the American Bee Jouracs 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 Ibs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
os apiaries. No Queens superior to my 


2” Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Ws. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 








3-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 
—$2.50.— 


Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 
Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


. i. J, STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








* 
Question - Box. 
In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


WNT N ATR Ne Ne Ne? 





SNF ANF FERS EASES ROO ROIS NNN FNS ee 


What Bees Cap Honey Whiter 
than the Italians ? 


Query 980.—Does any other kind of bees 
cap honey whiter than Italians, and if so, 
what ?—Utah. 


E. France—I don’t know. 

P. H. Elwood—Black bees. 

Rev. M. Mahin—The blacks do. 

J. M. Hambaugh—German brown. 

H. D. Cutting—Carniolans and blacks. 


Wm. M. Barnum—The Carniolan—a 
trifle. 


Prof. A. J. 
hybrids. 

J. A. Green—Yes. The common blacks 
or German bee. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—Blacks and Car- 
niolans, and many hybrids. 

R. L. Taylor—Yes, the German and 
German crosses, and others. 

Eugene Secor—Yes, the German- 
brown, or so-called ‘* black bees.” 

G. M. Doolittle—The blacks cap honey 
the whitest of any bees I know. 


C. H. Dibbern—Yes; the grey Carnio- 
lans make the whitest caps I ever saw. 


Mrs. J. N. Heater—The hybrids us- 
ually do, but their capping is not so 
smooth. 


B. Taylor—Yes; native blacks do, and 
Carniolans are said to, but I have never 
tried them. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—-Yes, the com- 
mon bees do, because they do not fill 
their cells so full. 


W. G. Larrabee—I think black bees 
will give a whiter appearance to the 
cappings than pure Italians. 

W. R. Graham—I have thought that 
the black or German bees capped their 
honey a little whiter than any other. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—It’s claimed that 
black bees cap honey whitest. I’m of 
the opinion that the claim is sustained. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Some say the 
blacks; but the difference is about the 
same as between tweedle-dee and tweedle- 
dum. 

Allen Pringle—The so-called ‘* blacks” 
and the hybrids both take the cake 
away from the Italians in that one re- 
spect. 

Jas. A. Stone—From my own observa- 
tion I have never been convinced that 
they do, though I have heard many claim 
the blacks do. 

J. E. Pond—-It is claimed that the 
blacks do so; I have never found differ- 
ence enough, though, to make the mat- 
ter of any consequence. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t know. Per- 
haps a microscope would show better 
work of blacks, but I always get highest 
price for the work of Italians. 


G. W. Demaree—Yes, the inferior 
black type of bees use more wax when 
sealing their combs, which gives their 
combs a chawky-white appearance. But 
to my taste the straight Italians finish a 
more soft-tinted, delicious-looking comb. 


Cook—Yes; blacks and 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 








s Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass 
The netting is white with face-piece 
* of black to see threugh. 

= Itis easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
the whole weighing but 5 ounces 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn tn bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 

files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Nets, 50 cts. each. 

@ This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 















AND LUNG DISEASES, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


H ROA CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Mention te. American Bee Jour 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


an do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, RKabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 


27D14 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Write to Wm. H. Bright— 
For prices on all Improved Bee-Fixtures— 
Hives, Sections, Comb Founda- 
lion, Brood-Frames, 


Extractors, etc., 
At Bottom Prices. 


ait. $1.00 erch, 
Golden Italian Queens * P28 'Stice-rist. 
Wm. H,. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn. 
19Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Orange-Blossom, Alfalfa or Sage 


HONEY 


For Sale Cheap. 


15Dtf Cc. W. Dayton, Florence, Calif. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 






















ERKESHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
= : and Houre Dogs. atalogue. 
«. W. UMITH, Coc! ville, Chester Co., Penna. 


13026 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN 


QUEENS by return mail from a breeder ob- 
tained of Doolittle, which he selected and 
tested out of 1000, for his own special use; he 
said this Queen is a better one than the 


WORLD’S FAIR QUEEN 


which was valued at $50.00. Also 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


from one of A. I. Root’s very best imported 
breeders. Price of Queens— Untested, 55c.: 
6 for $3.00; 12 for 85.50. Tested, $1.00 each: 
6 for $5.00. No disease. Shall run 400 nu- 
clei. Ask for Free Circular, which may be 
worth dollars to you, if you buy Queens. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction will be guaranteed 
in each and every case. #, G, QUIRIN, 
27D6t BELLEVUE, Huron Co., OHIO. 








Mention the American Bee Journat. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


Itis always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half s0 good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as those of _ of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth yéar) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ee” W. MM. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 





Get Our High Prices on— 


Hovey & Beeswax 


Before Selling. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
Reference—First National Bank. 24A13 


T ARISE 


say SAY to the readers 
of the 








BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
ae eee tee $7 00 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
l untested queen. 100 
6 queens 550 





12 “2 ‘ 1000 
1 tested een... $150 
= meens. 400 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
» = “ Queens 5 0C 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
foe 
§@” Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or-Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
urely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
reeders, $2.50. Discount on quantities. 
27Atf J. iH. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 


Mention the American Bee Jowrnal. 








Is a good thing 


Free Silver outitere'scomeRyp YOu 


thing better 


Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 


10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.#3.50 


10 Ibs. Lig ht 3.70 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn,..... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persons living east of New York State. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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That “St. Joe” die 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 


Abbott’s Space. 













.\ You Will Need, 
BANNAN scares, ney 
SSS Emerson Ts Abbot 


~ 
a 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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Seventeen Years Ago ###=s 
«eee Dadants Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, ang 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G@.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne. Ind. 

C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 

EB. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. BE. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. Jonn Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. 

Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. . Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 


Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


—___—___ i>-o- <i 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun. 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Hill Bee-Feeders. Your Beeswax Exchanged 


We have a few of the Hill _ we 
Bee-Feeders on hand, which a Se NOTICE, we Yel 
we mail, prepaid, 2 for 40c. allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
Or 12 by express for $1.50 low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex- 
—6 for 80c. a . suena for a the BEE JOURNAL. 
WV 2 for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
wa ee 2 pee in the BEE JOURNAL, In thus exchanging, 
veur, for $1.25, or give two | cannot afford to allow any Club Rate 
feeders as a Premi prices. 
ale paping om ngh © Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre 
scriber to the Bee Journal, pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 


with $1.00. 
GEORGE W. YORE & CO., GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















You may be able to get Supplies at 


GOUT PRIGES ! 


But how does the workmanship compare with ours at 


LIVING PRICES 


We are receiving daily, unsolisited, testimonials like this : 

THE A.I. ROOT CO.:—The Dovetailed hives ordered of you some time ago arrived from 
the railroad to-day, and this evening I put one of the bodies together, and must say it was just 
fun. Those dove tailed pieces were ‘* yoost der fit.”’ r 


m 


In fact, every thing seems to me so [ul 


to be better than the catalog promised or than I expected, I thank you for your promptnes 
with which you filled the order, and especially for the quality of the = you sent. I will 
say they are far ahead, as regards lumber in hives and frames than any I ever saw before, an¢ 


I have seen a number ordered of other dealers, at lower prices; but for quality of lumber !2 
both hives and frames, and for workanship, I have seen nothing to compare with those you 


sent me. 8S. L. PAYNE, Westfall, Oreg., May 5. 
This explains our great flood of orders. 36-page Catalog free. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 





